Long-Term Effects of Shift Work
There are significant differences in the tolerance that people have for working or sleeping on abnormal schedules (Reinberg et al., 1978, 1981). Differences may be related to properties of their circadian timing system such as the amplitude of the oscillation. When schedules entailing night work were first adopted by the armaments industry in World War I, an especially large number of stomach disorders occurred among night-shift workers (Vernon, 1921). In 1939, Duesberg and Weiss calculated that the risk of stomach ulcer was eight times greater for such workers than for those on day schedules. However, since World War II, comparisons of the health of shift workers with the general population have not been so striking. This is probably because a constant process of selection takes place among shift workers. Few now are forced onto night-shift schedules, although economic need may implicitly pressure people into accepting such work. Those who cannot cope with night-shift schedules often switch to another job. Thus, statistical comparisons between night workers and day workers are biased against finding any differences.
The long-term health consequences of abnormal work and sleep schedules in human beings are unknown. No long-term human studies have been conducted on the effects of extended exposure to night-shift work, with the cumulative sleep deprivation and disruption of the sleep-wake cycle that this entails. Animal studies document the need for research. For example, laboratory animals subjected to a 6-hour phase shift of the light-dark cycle every week (similar to a rotating shift work system) had a 20 percent shorter life span than did those kept on a normal 24-hour schedule (Aschoff et al., 1971). Naturally, these animals did not choose to participate in the shift routine, whereas workers do have a choice. Careful long-term follow-up studies of chronic shift workers are needed to see if there are similar long-term consequences to such altered routines in humans.
Abnormal sleep duration is reported to correlate with disease consequences, although the data are hard to interpret. In a large prospective study, Kripke et al. (1979) found that otherwise healthy individuals who initially reported that they habitually slept much less or more than average were more likely than controls to have died by the six-year follow-up. There are many potential explanations for this finding, including possible effects of long-term use of sleep medications; but all explanations imply a complex relationship between sleep habits and general health. As noted earlier, a major topic is the appropriate use and long-term effects of drugs for those who are unable to sleep.
A big problem in conducting epidemiological studies of shift work is in comparability of study samples. There is a surprisingly wide array of shift such as the rest-activity cycle and many neuroendocrine rhythms (Moore and Eichler, 1972; Stephan and Zucker, 1972). A newly discovered mon-80.
